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HOW I BUILT MYSELF A HOUSE. 


My wife Sophia, myself, and the beginning of a 
happy line, formerly lived in the suburbs of 
London, in the sort of house called a Highly- 
Desirable Semi-detached Villa. But in reality our 
residence was the very opposite of what we wished 
it to be. We had no room for our friends when 
they visited us, and we were obliged to keep our 
coals out of doors in a heap against the back-wall. 
If we managed to squeeze a few acquaintances 
round our table to dinner, there was very great 
difficulty in serving it ; and on such occasions the 
maid, for want of sideboard room, would take to 
putting the dishes in the staircase, or on stools and 
chairs in the passage, so that if anybody else came 
after we had sat down, he usually went away again, 
disgusted at seeing the remains of what we had 
already got through standing in these places, and 
perhaps the celery waiting in a corner hard by. 
It was therefore only natural that on wet days, 
chimney-sweepings, and those cleaning times when 
chairs may be seen with their legs upwards, a tub 
blocking a doorway, and yourself walking about 
edgeways among the things, we called the villa 
hard names, and that we resolved to escape from it | 
as soon as it would be politic, in a monetary sense, 
to carry out a notion which had long been in our | 
minds. 

This notion was to build a house of our own a 
little further out of town than where we had 
hitherto lived. The new residence was to be right 
and proper in every respect. It was to be of some 
mysterious size and proportion, which would make 
us both peculiarly happy ever afterwards—that 
had always been a settled thing. It was neither | 
to cost too much nor too little, but just enough to 
fitly inaugurate the new happiness. Its situation 
was to be in a healthy spot, on a stratum of dry 
gravel, about ninety feet above the springs. There 
were to be trees to the north, and a pretty view to | 
the south. It was also to be easily accessible by 
rail. 

Eighteen months ago, a third baby being our 
latest blessing, we began to put the above-men- 


tioned ideas into practice. As the house itself, 
rather than its position, is what I wish particularly 
to speak of, I will not dwell upon the innumerable 
difficulties that were to be overcome before a suit- 
able spot could be found. Maps marked out in 
little pink and green oblongs clinging to a winding 
road, became as familiar to my eyes as my own 
hand. I learned, too, all about the coloured plans 
of Land to be Let for Building Purposes, which are 
exhibited at railway stations and in agents’ windows 
—that sketches of cabbages in rows, or artistically 
irregular, meant large trees that would afford a 
cooling shade when they had been planted and 
had grown up—that patches of blue shewed fish- 
ponds and fountains; and that a wide straight road 
to the edge of the map was the way to the station, 
a corner of which was occasionally shewn, as if it 
would come within a convenient distance, disguise 
the fact as the owners might. 

After a considerable time had been spent in 
these studies, I began to see that some of our 
intentions in the matter of site must be given up. 
The trees to the north went first. After a short 
struggle, they were followed by the ninety feet 
above the springs. Sophia, with all wifely tenacity, 
stuck to the pretty view long after I was beaten 
| about the gravel subsoil. In the end, we decided 
upon a place imagined to be rather convenient, 
and rather healthy, but possessing no other advan- - 
tage worth mentioning. I took it on a lease for the 
established period, ninety-nine years. 

We next thought about an architect. <A friend 
of mine, who sometimes sends a paper on art and 
science to the magazines, strongly recommended a 
Mr Penny, a gentleman whom he considered to 
have architectural talent of every kind, but if he 
was a trifle more skilful in any one branch of 
his profession than in another, it was in designing 
excellent houses for families of moderate means. I 


| at once proposed to Sophia that we should think 


over some arrangement of rooms which would be 
likely to suit us, and then call upon the architect, 
that he might put our plan into proper shape. , 

I made my sketch, and my wife made hers. 


Her drawing and dining rooms were very large, 


| | 

| 
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nearly twice the size of mine, though her doors 
and windows shewed sound judgment. We soon 
found that there was no such thing as fitting our 
ideas together, do what we would. When we had 
come to no conclusion at all, we called at Mr 
Penny’s office. I began telling him my business, 
upon which he took a sheet of foolscap, and made 
numerous imposing notes, with large brackets and 
dashes to them. Sitting there with him in his 
office, surrounded by rolls of paper, circles, squares, 
triangles, compasses, and many other of the inven- 
tions which have been sought out by men from 
time to time, and perceiving that all these were 
the realities which had been faintly shadowed 
forth to me by Euclid some years before, it is no 
wonder that I became a puppet in his hands. He 
settled everything in a miraculous way. We were 
told the only possible size we could have the 
rooms, the only way we should be allowed to go 
upstairs, and the exact quantity of wine we might 
order at once, so as to fit the wine-cellar he had 
in his head. His professional opinions, propelled 
by his facts, seemed to float into my mind whether 
I wished to receive them or not. I thought at the 
time that Sophia, from her silence, was in the 
same helpless state; but she has since told me it 
was quite otherwise, and that she was only a little 
tired. 


I had been very anxious all along that the 
stipulated cost, eighteen hundred pounds, should 
not be exceeded, and I impressed this again upon 
Mr Penny. 

‘I will give you an approximate estimate for the 
sort of thing we are thinking of, he said, ‘Linem,’ 
(This was the clerk.) 

* Did you speak, sir ?’ 

‘Forty-nine by fifty-four by twenty-eight, twice 
fourteen by thirty-one by eleven, and several small 
items which we will call one hundred and sixty’ 

‘ Eighty-two thousand four hundred’—— 

‘But eighteen hundred at the very outside, I 

‘is what ’—— 

‘Feet, my dear sir—feet, cubic feet,’ said Mr 
Penny. ‘Put it down at sixpence a foot, Linem, 
remainders not an object.’ 

‘Two thousand two hundred pounds.” This was 
too much. 

‘Well, try it at something less, leaving out all 
below hundreds, Linem.’ 

* About eighteen hundred and seventy pounds.’ 

‘Very satisfactory, in my opinion,’ said Mr Penny 
turning tome. ‘ What do you think?” 

‘You are so particular, John,’ interrupted my 
‘I am sure it is exceedingly moderate : 


ities of 
denotes a want rather than an a! 


I did not trouble the architect any further, 
and we rose to leave. 


‘Be sure you make a nice conservatory, Mr 
Penny,’ said my wife; ‘something that has char- 
acter about it. If it could only be in the Chinese 
style, with beautiful ornaments at the corners, like 
Smith’s, only better,’ she continued, turning 
to me with a glance in which a broken tenth 
commandment might have been seen. 

‘ Some sketches shall be forwarded, which I think 
will suit you, answered Mr Penny pleasantly, 
looking as if he had possessed for some years a 
complete guide to the minds of all people who 
through the whol 

t is ess to e whole hi of 
the plan-making. builder had been png he 
the house marked out, when we went down to the 
morning to see how the foundations 
00 


It is a strange fact, that a person’s new house 
drawn in outline on the ground where it is to 
stand, looks ridiculously and inconveniently small. 
The notion it gives one is, that any portion of 
one’s after-life spent within such boundaries must 
be wretched on of 

ruises daily received by running against par- 
titions, doorposts, and fireplaces. In my case, the 
lines shewing sitting-rooms seemed to denote cells; _ 
the kitchen looked as if it might develop into a | 
large box; whilst the study appeared to consist 
chiefly of a fireplace and a door. We were told 
that houses always looked so; but Sophia’s disgust 
at the sight of such a diminutive drawing-room 
was not to be lessened by any scientific reasoning. 
Six feet longer—four feet then—three it must be, 
she argued; and the room was accordingl 
lengthened. I felt rather relieved when at last { 
got her off the ground, and on the road home. 

The building gradually crept upwards, and put 
forth chimneys. We were standing beside it one 
day, leshing at the men at work on the top, when 
the builder’s foreman came towards us. 

‘Being your own house, sir, and as we are 
finishigg the last chimney, you would perhaps like 
to go up,’ he said. 

*T am sure I should much, if I were a man,’ 
was my wife’s observation tome. ‘The landscape 
must appear so lovely from that height.’ 

This remark placed me in something of a 
dilemma, for it must be confessed that I am not -— 
to climbing. The sight of cliffs, roofs, scaffoldi 
and elevated places in general, which have no sides 
to kee ple from slipping off, always causes me 
to fi ow infinitely preferable a position at the 
bottom is to a position at the top of them. But 
as my house was by no means lofty, and it was 
but for once, I said 1 would go up. 

My knees felt a deal in the way as I 
ascended the ladder ; but that was not so 
able as the thrill which passed through me as I 
followed my guide along two narrow ar one 
bending beneath each foot. However, having once 
started, I kept on, and next climbed another ladder, 
thin and weak-looking, and not tied at the top. 
I could not help thinking, as I viewed the horizon 
between the steps, what a shocking thing it would 
be if any should break ; and to get rid of the 
thought, I adopted the device of mentally criti- 
cising the leading articles in that morning’s Times ; 
but as the plan did not answer, I tried to fancy 
that, though ayy ona og it seemed otherwise, 
I was only four feet from the ground. This was a 
failure too; and just as I had commenced upon 
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It may be here remarked that Sophia never 
; calls me ‘my dear’ before strangers. She con- 
| siders that, like the ancient practice in neseaes | 
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HOW I BUILT MYSELF A HOUSE. 


uantities of feather-beds were 
spread below, ves the top scaffold. 

‘Rather high,’ I said to the foreman, trying, but 
failing to appear unconcerned. 

Well, no,’ he answered ; ‘ nothing to what it is 
sometimes (I’ll just trouble you not to step upon 
the end of that plank there, as it will turn over) ; 
tho may as well fall from here as from the 
top the | Monument for the matter of life being 
quite extinct when they pick you up,’ he con- 
tinued, looking around at the weather and the 
crops, as it were. 

en a workman, with a load of bricks, stam 
along the boards, and overturned them at my feet, 
causing me to shake up and down like the little 
servant-men behind private cabs. I asked, in 
trepidation, if the bricks were not dangerously 
heavy, thinking of a newspaper ph headed 
‘Frightful Accident from an Overloaded Scaffold’ 

‘Just what I was going to say. Dan has errors 4 
too many there,’ answered the man. ‘ But it won’ 
break down if we walk without springing, and 
don’t sneeze, though the mortar-boy’s hooping- 
cough was strong enough in my poor brother Jim’s 
case, he continued abstrac , as if he himself 
possessed several necks, and could afford to break 
one or two. : 

My wife was picking daisies a little distance off, 
apparently in a state of complete indifference as to 
whether I was on the scaffold, at the foot of it, or 
in St George’s Hospital ; so I roused myself for a 
descent, and tried the small ladder. I cannot 
accurately say how I did get down; but during 
that ormance, my body seemed perforated by 
holes, through which breezes blew in all directions. 
As I got nearer the earth, they went away. It 
may be sup that my wife’s notion of the 
height differed considerably from my own, and 
she inquired icularly for the landscape, which 
I had quite forgotten ; but the discovery of that 
fact did not cause me to break a resolution not to 
trouble my chimneys again. 

Beyond a continual anxiety and ent j - 
ings along the sides of a triangle, of which the old 
house, the new house, and the architect’s office were 
the corners, nothing worth mentioning happened 
till the building was nearly finished. Sophia’s 
ardour in the business, which at the beginnin 
was so intense, had nearly burned itself out, so 
was left much to myself in getting over the 
later difftenlties. Amongst them was the question 
of a porch. I had often been annoyed whilst 
waiting outside a door on a wet day at being 
ex to the wind and rain, and it was my 
favourite notion that I would have a model porch 
whenever I should build a house. Thus it was 
very vexing to recollect, just as the workmen were 
finishing off, that I had never mentioned the 
subject to Mr Penny, and that he had not suggested 
anything about one to me. 

‘A porch or no porch is entirely a matter of 
personal feeling and taste,’ was his remark, in 
answer to a complaint from me ; ‘so, of course, I 
did not put one without its being mentioned. But 
it happens that in this case it would be an 
improvement—a feature, in fact. There is this 
objection, that the roof will close up the window 
of the oe place on the landing ; My Aw may 
get ventilation by making an opening higher up, 
you dont mint «ting 

oom.” 


My first thought was that this might tend to 
reduce myself and family to a state of chronic 
melancholy ; but remembering there were reflectors 
advertised to throw sunlight into any nook almost, 
I agreed to the inconvenience, for the sake of the 
porch, though I found afterwards that the gloom 
was for all time, the patent reflector, 


enough wages 4 its spot of light against the 
opposite wall, where it was not wanted, and leaving 
none about the landing, where it was. 

In getti 


a house built for a specified sum b 
contract with a builder, there is a certain pit-fall 
into which unwary people are sure to step—this 
accident is technically termed ‘ getting into extras’ 
It is evident that the only way to get out again 
without making a peat = about yourself, is to 
pay the builder a large sum of money over and 
above the contract amount—the value of course of 
the extras. In the present case, I knew very well 
that the perceptible additions would have to be 
paid for. Common sense, and Mr Penny himself 
perhaps, should have told me a little more dis- 
tinctly that I must pay if I said ‘ yes’ to ques- 
tions whether I preferred one window a trifle 
than it was originally intended, another a trifle 
smaller, second thoughts as to where a doorway 
should be, and so on. Then came a host of things 
‘not included’—a sink in the scullery, a rain- 
water tank and a pump, a trap-door into the roof, 
a scraper, a weather-cock and four letters, ventila- 
tors in the nursery, same in the kitchen, all of 
which worked vigorously enough, but the wrong 
way; patent remarkable bell- ; a royal letters 
extraordinary kitchen-range, which it would cost 
exactly threepence three-farthings to keep a fire in 
for twelve hours, and yet cook any joint in any 
way, warm up what was left y, boil the 
bles, and do the ironing. But not keeping a 
strict account of all these expenses, and thinking 
myself safe in Mr Penny’s hands from any enor- 
mous increase, I was astounded to find that the 
additions altogether came to some hundreds of 


a I could almost go through the of 
uilding another house, to shew how I 
would avoid ing into extras again. 

Then they have to be wound up. A surveyor is 


called in from somewhere, and, by a fiction, his 
heart’s desire is supposed to be that you shall not 
be overcharged one h: mny by the builder for 
the additions. The bui names a certain sum 
as the value of a portion—say double its worth, 
the surveyor then names a sum, about half its true 
value. They then fight it out by word of mouth, 
and gradually bringing their valuations nearer and 
nearer together, at last meet in the middle. All 
my accounts underwent this operation. 
Families-removing van carried our furniture 
and effects to the new building without giving us 
much trouble; but a number of vexing little inci- 
dents occurred on our settling down, which I should 
have felt more deeply had not a sort of Martinmas 
summer of Sophia's interest in the affair now set 
in, and lightened them considerably. Smoke was 
one of our nuisances. On lighting the study-fire, 
every particle of smokeecame curling into the 
room. In our trouble, we sent for the architect, 
who immediately asked if we had tried the plan of 
opening the register to cure it. We had not, but 
we did so, and the apehe ane once. The 
last thing I remember was ia jumping 
one night and 
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the exclamation: ‘O that builder! Not a single 
bar of any sort is there to the n -windows. 
John, some day those poor little children will 
tumble out in their innocence—how should they 
know better ?—and be dashed to pieces. Why did 
you put the nursery on the second floor?’ And 
you may be sure some bars were put up the 
very next morning. 


CRITICAL ERRORS. 


‘Ir a says a recent 
writer, ‘and something like a fair revenge upon 
the angui brotherhood of critics, to run 
over their works, and select the unhappy cases in 


which, from —— or want of nat netra- 
tion, they have passed judgments and made 
prophecies which now ap ridiculously inappro- 


iate.’ Such a work might possibly, though not 
us Brace L take some of the conceit out of the 
self-elected judges of literature. It would be a 
pleasant occupation for a well-to-do but unappre- 
ciated author with plenty of time at his command ; 
but if his task were thoroughly executed, we fear 
he would find few readers patient enough to wade 
through the voluminous record, for such unlucky 
utterances of the oracles are very numerous. 

Rymer, whose Fedora speaks volumes for his 
industry as a collector, thought himself competent 
to pass judgment on Shakspeare, and in that 
delusive belief pilloried himself for ever. Like 
Voltaire and his Frederick the Great, 
Rymer considered Shakspeare a barbarous writer, 
worthy only of a nation of savages. With comical 

ersity, he allows that Othello contains some 
eens humour and comic wit, some diverting 
show and mimicry; but declares the poet’s 
attempts at tragedy to be mere bloody farce, with- 
out salt or savour, in which morality, common 
sense, and humanity are turned into mockery and 
derision. ‘In the neighing of a horse, or the 
growling of a mastiff, there is a meaning; there is 
as lively expression, and I may say more “<4 
than many times in the tragical flights of Shak- 
speare. His genius lay for rye | and humour ; 
in tragedy, he appears quite out of his element; his 
brains are turned, he raves and rambles without 
any coherence, without any spark of reason, or any 
mh to control him or set bounds to his frenzy,’ 
Alas for human prevision! A foolish world cele- 
brates the tercentenary of ‘the leader of the gang 
of the strolling fraternity,’ and has quite forgotten 
his critic—a critic, who, not content with demolish- 
ing Shakspeare, has the audacity to dismiss Milton’s 
master-piece as ‘that Paradise Lost which some are 
pleased to call a poem!’ 

Steevens and Warburton were scarcely more 
capable of appreciating an author to whose skirts 
they were willing enough to tack themselves. 
The first had the impudence to com Hamlet 
to a looking-glass exposed for ae reflecting 
alternately the funeral and the puppet-show, the 
venerable beggar soliciting alms, oan blac 
guard picking a ket; and when Garrick 
‘removed all the rubbishof the last act ’—abolish- 
ing Yorick, Osric, and the 
him to make a farce out of the loppings and 
excrescences. Warburton complimented the same 
improver of Shakspeare upon having given elegance 
to that monstrous composition, The Winter's Tale 
and when he published his Notes to Shakspeare’s 


Plays, the bishop thought it necessary to preface 
them with the announcement, that ther were 
‘among his younger amusements, when he turned 
over these sort of writers !’ 

Johnson was guilty of a critical blunder in 
saying that Dryden found English poetry brick, 
and left it marble, Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton. His jndgment 
was equally at fault in dealing with the lesser 

of the blind bard, of which he says, ‘ if they 

iffer from the verses of others, they differ for the 
worse.’ Comus he finds inelegantly splendid, and 
tediously instructive. Lycidas is harsh in diction, 
unpleasing in rhythm, and defective in rhyme ; 
unartistic, untruthful, and unnatural; ‘easy, 
vulgar, and therefore disgusting ;’ while the utmost 
praise he can bestow upon the noble Sonnets is, 
‘that of the best, it can only be said they are not 
bad” We are inclined to think the great Cham of 
literature did not trouble himself to correct his 
youthful impressions of Milton’s minor poems by 
reperusal, criticising them, as he boasted of having 
done Rowe’s works, without having read them for 


thirty years. 
Kenrick, another critical doctor, of very different 


mental and moral calibre from his great contem- 
rary, wielded the rod with more energy than 
iscretion. He introduces Sheridan’s Rivals to the 
readers of the London Review as a he neous 


mass of matter through which he had laboured 
with difficulty and disgust. Falkland and Julia 
he thinks passable, but Sir Lucius is a mere walk- 
ing ghost ; Bob Acres, a booby scarce good enough 
for the fool of a farce; and as to Mrs Malaprop, 
she is ‘an overcharged, bedaubed, smeared paint- 
ing, after the slip-slop of Harry Fielding, in which 
the author has most disgustingly out-slip-slopped 
Slip-slop’ But it in criticising Oliver Gal - 
smith, with whom he had had more than one 
of arms, that Kenrick and his Review shew 
in the worst colours. This impartial judge allows 
The Deserted Village to be a pretty poem, but one 
without fancy, dignity, genius, or fire; The 
Traveller he calls ‘a flimsy poem, built upon false 
principles ;’ The Good-natured Man is a water- 
gruel dramatic dose; and She Stoops to Conquer, 
an incoherent piece of stuff, without plot or 
incident, wherein every scene is unnatural and 
inconsistent with the laws both of nature and the 
drama. When both Kenrick and Goldsmith were 
dead, the London Review could not let the quarrel 
die. with them. The admission of Goldsmith’s 
bust into Westminster Abbey stirred up the gall 
of his enemy’s son and successor, who vented his 
feelings in an article on the subject, of which one 
ph will suffice as a specimen: ‘ The late 
enrick, who had much acquired knowledge 
and more original genius, was not unconscious of 
his own superior talents, and could not easil 
submit to mts from persons whom he felt his 
inferiors as men, however prejudicial to his 
interest retaliation might prove. Accordingly, 
when he became the subject of abuse to Me 
Goldsmith, he could not help occasionally ex- 
ing his contempt for an author, whose writ- 
conversation, and person so naturally excited 
ridicule ; and who was accepted in some literary 
societies only because he was the constant object 
of laughter’ Poor Oliver! 
If a reviewer wishes 


terity to laugh at him 
while it reverses his v 


, he can adopt no surer 
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method than that of sinking the critic in the 
political partisan. Gifford did this most thoroughly, 
and justly earned for the Quarterly Review its well- 
known epithet, ‘savage and tartarly. Leigh Hunt, 
from his connection with the liberal Examiner, was 
the object of special hatred to the Tory editor; and 
any author known to be a personal friend of Hunt, 


-was certain of being heartily abused when an 


opportunity offered, whether he deserved it or not. 
Gilford’s description of Hazlitt’s Essays as a collec- 
tion of vulgar descriptions, silly paradoxes, flat 
truisms, musty sophisms, broken English, ill- 
humour, and rancorous abuse, is gentle criticism 
com’ with some of his performances. Review- 
ing Hunt’s Rimini, he maliciously says that in 
spite of the author’s vanity, vulgarity, ignorance, 
and coarseness, and the absence of versification, 
expression, and dignity, the interest of the story is 
so great that the poem may be read with satisfaction 
—after Galt’s tragedies, Not satisfied with cutting 
up an opponent’s poem, Gifford could never refrain 
from attacking him in his own person. Thus, after 
severely criticising some work of Hunt’s, he pro- 
ceeds in the following fashion: ‘Mr Hunt is 
indeed a most pitiable man. He began life, we 
doubt not, with pure and lofty dreams; he must 
now feel that he has taken the wrong course, that 
he can never realise them—he has put on himself 
his own trammels ; he knows that he has done so; 
they gall him, but he can never break them. 
Henceforth, all will be wormwood and bitterness 
to him ; he may write a few more stinging, and a 
few more brilliant, periods ; he may slander a few 
more eminent characters ; he may go on to deride 
venerable and holy institutions; he may stir up 
more discontent and sedition ; but he will have no 
gen of mind within ; he will do none of the good 
e once hoped to do, nor yet have the bitter satis- 
faction of doing all the evil he now desires; he 
will live and die unhonoured in his own genera- 
tion, and for his own sake, it is to be ho 
moulder unknown in those which are to follow. 
Shelley—whose poetry is condemned as totall 
wanting in meaning, as drivelling prose run 
not containing ‘one original i of nature, 
one single expression of human feeling, or new 
association of the moral with those of the material 
world,’ but at war at once with reason, taste, and 
virtue, and all that dignifies man—being ‘ one of 
the miserable crew of Atheists; meets with even 
less tender treatment. The world is kindly 
informed that the poet was ‘unteachable in boy- 
hood, unamiable in youth, querulous and y 
in manhood.’ And when the savage critic has 
exhausted his armoury of invective, he brings his 
tirade to an end with: ‘If we might withdraw the 
veil of private life, and tell what we know about 
him, it would be indeed a disgusting picture that 
we should exhibit; it is not easy for those who 
read only to conceive how much low pride, how 
much cold selfishness, how much unmanly cruelty, 
are consistent with the laws of this “ universal and 
lawless love.”’ \ 
The famous review of the Endymion, falsely said 
to have killed Keats, is so far fair in that it only 
censures the author, and spares the man. Other- 
wise, it is ridiculously unjust. The writer com- 
mences by confessing that he has been utterly 
unable to struggle beyond the first book of the 
poem, or to understand what he had managed to 
read. He professes to doubt the poet’s identity, it 


being unlikely that any sane man would put his 
name to such a collection of incongruous ideas and 
uncouth lan . He astutely suggests that the 
story ‘probably’ relates to Diana and Endymi 
but ‘at first it appeared to us that Mr Keats 
been amusing himself, and wearying his readers 
with an immeasurable game at bouts-rimés, but éf, 
we recollect rightly, it is an indisputable condition at 
this play that the rhi shall have a meaning!’ A 
bitter dose, certainly, for the young enthusiast, 
without the slightest modicum of praise to render 
it more palatable. Jeffrey, although nearly as 
severe upon the poet for his extravagance and 
irregularity, his interminable wanderings and 
excessive 0 ity, poured balm into the wounds 
he inflicted by confessing that the poems were 
nevertheless ‘flushed all over with the rich lights 
of fancy ; and so coloured and bestrewn with the 
flowers of poetry, that even while perplexed and 
bewildered in the labyrinths, it is impossible to 
resist the intoxication of their sweetness, or to shut 
our hearts to the enchantments they so lavishly 
present.’ 

Wordsworth’s Excursion was too much for 
Jeffrey’s equanimity. ‘This will never do,’ he 
begins ; Pe then proceeds to describe the subject 
of his criticism as ‘longer, weaker, and tamer 
than any of Mr Wordsworth’s other productions ; 
with less boldness of originality, and less even of 
that extreme simplicity and lowliness of tone 
which wavered so prettily in the Lyrical Ballads 
between silliness and pathos. We have imitations 
of Cowper, and even of Milton here ; i ted on 
the natural drawl of the Lakers, and diluted 
into harmony by that profuse and irrepressible 
wordiness which deluges all the blank verse of 
this school of poetry, and lubricates and weakens 
the whole structure of their style’ The White Doe 
of Rylstone met with no tenderer treatment at the 
same hands, being emphatically pronounced the 
very worst poem ever a in a quarto 
volume, apparently the result of poetical intoxi- 
cation, produced by unrestrained self-admiration. 

If the two t Reviews were disinclined to 
admit the claims of the Lakers, that poetical 
brotherhood was not without friends among the 
less influential of the fraternity of critics. Talfourd, 
who, thanks to Lamb, had been admitted within 
the charmed circle, was an enthusiastic devotee of 
the new school, and examined the productions of its 
leaders in the spirit of an advocate rather than that 
of a judge. e does not hesitate to express his 
doubt if Shakspeare and Milton were as successful 
as Coleridge in developing the music of their 
mother-tongue. In his eyes, The White Doe is the 
most beautiful of mysteries, and Wordsworth a 
very god, who has ‘built up a rock of defence 
which will resist the mightiest tides of ne 
luxury’ And surely the friend must have mas 
the critic when Talfourd declared the first perusal 
of Godwin’s works formed a signal event in a 
man’s intellectual history, and pronounced his 

mius by far the most extraordi that the 

rench Revolution had impelled and directed ; 
while he professed to marvel that the power fitted 
to rule the world should be limited to the creation 
of marvellous tales and sublime theories. He 
shews us, too, how a man’s appreciative faculties 
are lessened by partisanship, when he dismisses 
Campbell with the remark, that he ‘has not done 
much which is excellent in poetry, but that which 
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he has written well is admirable in its kind ;’ asserts 
of Crabbe is the converse of 


than their accusers when they have assumed the 
rod. Waller said Paradise Lost had no merit but 
its length. Voltaire called a barbarian. 
Burnet told Dryden The Hind Panther was the 
worst poem of the age. Horace Walpole thought 
Jephson superior to Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Peacock Scott’s novels to the pantomimes 


coarseness of Charlotte Bronté, and her indignation 
at the favour accorded to Mr Dickens's ‘ encyclo- 
peedias of pothouse pleasantries.’ 

No writer who deserves to succeed, and has faith 
in himself, is likely to suffer much, in the long- 
ran, by adverse criticism. Bentley uttered but the 
simple truth when he said: ‘No man was ever 
written down but by himself’ 


LADY FLAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORD LYNN’S WIFE.” 
CHAPTER XXIII.—A NEW MOVE IN THE GAME. 


*Wuat sort of magistrates have you in Slochester, 
Alleyne ?’ asked the colonel, gently clinking his 
spoon against the edge of his coffee-cup, and 
speaking in a tone of careless indifference. The 
vicaxr’s mouth was pre-engaged with an egg that 
had been boiled, secundwm artem, by a three- 
minute sand-glass, and his wife, with feminine 
readiness, was the first to reply. ‘ Magistrates ! 
my dear Colonel Ford, what on earth can you 
= want with a magistrate?’ And her little 

y eyes, black and bright, twinkled interro- 


ively. 
But Colonel Ford had this, and he 
parenthetically praised Mrs Alleyne’s marmalade 


as he said he curiosity 

respecting a law-point, that was all; it was a long 

story, but he had no doubt that any shrewd justice 
e peace could solve his doubts. 

By this time Mr Alleyne had finished the 
deglutition of the yolk, and was at liberty to 
‘Why, Ford, there you puzzle me! 

ty magistrates have no jurisdiction here, you 
know. Our city Solons—let me see: there’s 
Bates the mayor ; he’s in the hardware business ; 
a man, but very ignorant. Waite, Peake, 
Bradley, Hughett, are aldermen, I know; but 
Hughett is in his second childhood, and the other 
three take their law from the clerk’s dictation. 
Hoopsley, the brewer, is on the bench, but he’s 
always away since they returned him to parliament. 
Then there ‘s Admiral Mainbrace, he’s a magistrate, 


and about the most active of them all,’ summed 
the vicar. 

‘What sort of a man is Admiral Mainbrace ?’ 
asked the colonel. 

Mr Alleyne replied that he did not know the 
old flag-oflicer personally, but had heard him 
spoken of as a worthy man, though of as over- 
bearing and irritable a disposition as a gouty and 
disappointed old gentleman, used to despotic 
authority, and vegetating on five hundred a year, 
was likely to be. The very names of the other 
aldermen not know, did not 
su t any of them were ve eeply versed 
int common > statute law of England, "i Much 
better consult an attorney,’ said the vicar. ‘Stay, 
there ’s Dr Hambrook in the Lower Close, he’s a 
magistrate, though he never acts. Monstrously 
well-informed man.—A slice of bacon ?—He was 
one of George IV.’s a ee and a courtier, and 
refused a baronetcy. He is a native of this " 
daughter, who will be uncommonly rich when he 
dies, I believe. Dr Hambrook used to attend the 
Sessions, and his word was law with our cit; 
Justice Shallows; but he leads a very reti 
studious life—Some more muffin 7?’ 

Then the colonel turned the conversation by 
referring to some of his Indian experiences. Any 
little anecdote which Richard Ford might choose 
to tell acquired an additional charm from the fact 
of his habitual reticence on such topics. He was 
not like those returned self-exiles, civil or military, 
whose talk returns to Be as Mr Dick’s writing 
to the execution of King les L, and who serve 
up India, hot, cold, or tepid, at every conversational 
banquet. The colonel had too much oot tate 
to run the risk of becoming that most ed of 
all bores of 7 Indian 
on present occasion he fell vigorously to wor! 
and succeeded in interesting ny me and her 
husband too on the of 
comparative merits of a Bengal, a Bombay, 

a Pondicherry curry. The vicar had 4 busi- 
ness to attend to; Mrs Alle as usual, meant 
to devote the morning to hold cares and 
correspondence ; and the guests were to be left to 
their own devices until lunch-time should arrive. 
Amy and her father, therefore, were able to sally 
out together without exciting any remark or 
inquiry, and were soon clear of parsonage 


ing, papa?’ asked Miss Fo: 
en-gate had closed behi 


piisd the have boon, thinking, pot, 
repli colo ‘ ve n thinking, pet, 
that if we had the pick of all England, we could 
not have lighted upon a istrate better suited 
to the A e physician, court 
hysician, ought to e very man to keep a 
should be kept secret as far as possible. The 
honour of a noble family is at stake in the matter, 
and common justice requires that we should be 
careful not to spread evil reports that may turn 
out, after all, to be based on mere moonshine. 
Promise me, dear, not to mention your suspicions 
without first consulting me.’ 

not to Charley?’ said Amy, half” 

Falf re ully ; but her father bl 

replied that 


we 
as soon as green 
them. 


untly 
cousin would make the a 


try, and = Byron’s fame and popularity | 
When authors —— of the injustice and 
stupidity of critics, the latter may fairly retort, 
they havv: never committed more egregious blunders 
of the stage. ordsworth insisted that Thomson's 
Seasons won popularity by common-place senti- 
| mentality and a vicious style. When Brougham | 
‘woke snakes’ by remitting the Hours of Tdleness 
to that class of poetry ‘ which a nor 
men are said to permit, Byron vindi himself 
by a ferocious onslaught on his fellow-poets, criti- 
cising them with considerably greater vigour than 
fairness; and in our own day, we have a lady- 
novelist, whose works are not remarkable for their 
ultra-refinement, expressing her disgust at the 
} 
grounds. 
| | 0 
| 
| 


*: outspoken ; 80 
fraid he will never mcr any 
Colonel Ford 


heart he candour and 
as all other human qualities. ‘You 
‘must have noticed how rofessionally 
forward are his views. en I asked him, the 
other day, what he should do if he discovered his 
client to be a rogue, he could find no better answer 
than that he should throw up his brief, and say: 

“My lord, I am in the wrong.” A retty fellow 
to wear a wig, certainly. , old Silverton 
—they called him Ooumecllor Silvertongue at the 
Caleutta bar—would have found twenty valid 
reasons for not believing in a client’s rascality 
until the verdict was delivered. Charles would 
be for knocking at the front-door of Harbledown, 
and stating his suspicions in plain terms. But 
here is the Lower Close, and here is a house with 
creepers all over the front, and plate-glass windows ; 
just such a house as a retired yfair Medico 


might fancy, 
e cant was right; the house was really 
that of Dr oy But a small eng — 
times upsets the best 9, and Dr 
Hambrook was from home. He capt in London, 
but would return,on that same afternoon. Miss 
Hambrook him at three o’clock. Dis- 
— the colonel turned away from the door. 

was es for it but to await the magis- 
trate’s return, and in the afternoon it would be 
extremely difficult to get rid of hospitable Uncle 
William an his old-fashioned anxiety to provide 
occupation for his visitors. Mrs Alleyne, too, was 
not unlikely to suggest some mode of time- 
which could not easily be declined; and Amy's 
heart sunk at the _ rospect of losing am opportunity 
of pote the of that friend whose identity 
= the princess of Harbledown she stub- 

to admit. 

ver mind, love,’ said the good-natured | Co: 
colonel as wil fhey. walked back to the parsonage ; 
‘to-morrow will serve our turn as well as to-day, 
and so we can’—— 

‘No, indeed ; indeed I had so much rather go 
again to-day,’ said Amy with an earnestness that 
surprised herself. ‘I feel as if the hope of finding 
out the truth were getting fainter and fainter. 
You may smile, papa ; but I am sure that unless 
we make ‘haste, something will happen—some 
misfortune or other.’ 

The colonel laughed as he said: ‘ Very well,’ and 
agreed, if possible, to call again in the Lower Close 
on that very day ; but pote on condition that the 
visit should be without the necessity for 

taking the Alleynes into their confidence. The 
more ie Coat ord thought the matter over, the 
more convinced he was that to be the source of a 
series of rumours such as might injuriously affect 
an innocent lady, and in any case would set ite 
tongues babbling, would be cruel and wro: 
rd and his 
cruel tow: a yo rl who was 

It did not return to 
lunch ; he was detained at the bedside of a dying 
parishioner, and had sent word that it might be 


affable. He li 
tion to Colonel Ford’s succinct story, asked Amy 
wh few wy ie te ions in his most urbane manner, and 
too polite to express any incredulity. 
Shall be very happy, am act as a 
magistrate in taking down this a 
Royston’s deposition, should we ind. him 
ial mood, and am quite at your 
service this moment; and I need not add that the 
secret will not cease to be a secret in co 
my notice. But allow me to remark, my 
that if the illegal — whatever they may — 


been, and assuming they should Ealick 


se ean take no cognizance of them, except at ca tee 
request of the French authorities. You don’t take 
snuff, Colonel Ford?’ 

And the doctor took a large pinch of his late 
royal patient’s favourite mixture from a gold box, 
on the lid of which was enamelled the portrait of 

blue coat. 

Dr Hambrook was as his word, and 


three went at once to It bons 


killing only when beneath the shadow of the great gilded 


si George IIL in his coronation 
robe gaged in what seemed the juggler’s trick 
wie me a en on tip o sceptre, 
loo nervous with fear lest the 
pe should gos into the street, that 

Coben The ord remembered that the inn was hardly 
a fit place for Amy to wait in whilst the intiarviow 
with the sick stranger proceeded. Amy, however, 
knew her way back to her uncle’s house, and 
stoutly sestiated that she could return thither 
without escort. 

‘I daresay,’ said her father, ‘ that Dr Hambrook 
will stay with you for one instant, while I go in 
to make sure that-this invalid of ours is not too 
unwell to receive visitors. One moment.’ 

And in he went. Mrs Knight, the landlady, 
was in her own peculiar parlour, not, as usual, 

try, but indignan: pathising 
composed of the barmaid, chamber- 
maids, and the one waiter of the establishment. 
The colonel only caught the words ‘ black-slave- 
driving’ and ‘harbitrary.” But when he — 
for the gentleman in Thirty-nine, Mrs 
gave signs of incipient hysterics, and asked w 
— | she should be trampled w n, and if it was thus 
,| she was to be rewarded for warming ts in 
her bosom, and much more to the same purport, 
The colonel looked about for an explanation, but 
ee nothing but murmurs from the women, who 

all seemed flustered and incoherent in no common 


degree. 
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| eonceivable confidant, and that it would be/|late when he should reach home. Mrs Alleyne 
almost as safe to rev atter in question to | had chosen to devote the afternoon to a grand 
——— field-day, so to speak, in her store-room, and 
ord. was jingling keys, and examining lists, ee hee to 
‘A fine lad, passing a long array of preserves, pi home- 
much so, that I made wines, and —we honey, under review. 

o impediment, th 
mployment of the few remaining hours of daylight 
right prefer, "At halfpest three otclock, therefore, 
night prefer. At half- o erefore, 
hey revisited the Loner Glens. and this time Dr 

ambrook was at home. The doctor, was a 
hysician of the old school, bland, well-dressed, 
ind a little pompous, but very well-informed and L 

| 
| 
| 
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* Gent ’s sir,’ said the waiter, who had the 
coolest head of the party. 

‘Gone! You don’t mean that the reg wretch 
is dead?’ cried the colonel, greatly shocked. 

‘Gone by express up-train, sir,’ rejoined the 
waiter, rol a di a very tightly round 
his left thumb, ‘which it have upset Missis dread- 
ful, sir. But the gent, the other gent, would take 
no denial at all. “Get up,” says he, “and come, 
if it’s in your coffin.” And his son was forced to 
go along with him. 

And by d the colonel made out the follow- 
ing facts: That an elderly man, who declared 
himself to be the sick man’s father, had arrived 
about an hour previously at the hotel, had insisted 
on his son’s accompanying him forthwith back to 
France, and had refused to hear reason from the 
mouths of nurse and landlady: that this Mr 
Royston, who had sworn at everybody, threatened 
to fling the remonstrating Boots out of a first-floor 
called Father of commercial room, 
* respec on the road, sir, for thirty years,’ a 
‘gaping gaby’ for mildly Pager against the 
noise he made, and driven the establishment about 
like scared sheep, had carried off his son, wra 
in shawls and cloaks, to the railway station: that 
Jack, the postilion who drove the fly, had reported 
the departure of father and son, the latter looking 
‘fitter to be in hospital, as Jack observed, than 
in a first-class compartment of the up-train that 
was now bearing them Londonwards: and that 
Mrs Knight’s circulation had been abnormally 
affected by the agitating scene, insomuch that that 
lady darkly described the vital current of her 
blood tu have been ‘turned’ and ‘curdled’ in a 
fashion that would have perplexed the illustrious 
Harvey himself. 
afflicted landlady to get over her 
iefs t she might, Colonel Ford walked out 
into the street. 

‘There will be no deposition taken to-day, Dr 
Hambrook,’ said he—‘ Amy, we have been check- 
mated this time. But never fear, my pet; we’ll 
win the next game, whatever it costs us. 
Royston has been here, and has dragged his son 
off to France. We must go to France too,’ 

*Who’s off to France, and who must go to 
France too, uncle?’ asked a hearty, fresh, young 
voice ; and Charles Ford, followed by a man carry- 
ing his portmanteau, suddenly turned the corner. 
< , in the name of fortune, are you two about? 
Here have I come down, a day earlier than I was 
expected, on oe to surprise you, and I find 
you groping about here like a pair of conspirators, 
and you don’t look in the least glad to see a 
fellow. Why, Amy!’ 

For the surprise and the disappointment had 


been too much for Amy’s composure, and tears | beca 


had sprung to her eyes, and were staining her 
pleasant pretty face. Dr Hambrook saw that his 
company was not necessary for the happiness of 
the group, and he took his leave of the colonel 

ords w on together to the parso , the 
colonel talking as fast as possible on indifferent 
topics, and laughing off, as well as he could, the 
fact that the words which his nephew had over- 
heard had any serious meaning. But Charles 
Ford’s spirits fell, and his answers grew mono- 
syllabic, and ee at Amy’s sorrowful face, 
and began to feel jealous rage stir within him for 


lp, 


the first time. ee 
own course through life, anything like deception 
in those that he esteemed made him savage. He 
had a sincere regard for his uncle, and he loved 
Amy; but he had not told his love in so many 
words, and therefore he had no right to upbraid 
simple young girl, cooped up so long at schoo 
cblinge, who had never out’ 
in society, had been laughing in her sleeve at him 
and his soft looks and soft speeches? Could it be 
that she loved another, that her father sanctioned 
the attachment? and that because this man, this 
puppy, this coxcomb, that Charles Ford hated 
without knowing him from Adam, had gone to 
France, she and the colonel must go too in pursuit 
hee h hen the party reached the h 
er, when the e i- 
table house "of Mr Alleyne, the colonel 
ve and un » Amy cast-down wretc 
as black as a thunder- 
Mrs Alleyne sincerely wondered, 
long before the uncomfortable evening had worn 
itself away, what disagreeable circumstance could 
have occurred to change persons individually 
pleasant into such heavy dreary company as that 
which assembled around the parsonage fireside on 
that November evening. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MR HART SELLS HIS SILENCE. 


Winter had come at last, or rather there was 
one of those premature bursts of cold weather 
which precede the true winter as the false dawn 
of the east heralds the real daybreak. The month 
was November; but the chill that had suddenly 
come on was greater than we moderns — on 
the hither side of Christmas. All night long, a 
fierce storm had The wind had moaned 
and shrieked among the chimneys and gables of 
Harbledown, had howled over the bleak moors, and 


done much in the way of uprooting young 
trees, and rending boughs from the groaning 
oaks. The gale abated now; but as the 


Mr | family gathered about the breakfast-table, the 


white feathery snow-flakes came whirling down, 
and all the of the park, and the fern and 
brambles of the hillside, and the crimson heather 
of the moor beyond, were white with new-fallen 


snow. 

‘That high wind of last night has done a good 
deal of mischief? remarked the earl, as he broke 
the seal of the topmost letter of a pile that stood 
beside his plate. ‘Johnson the bailiff has been 
here already with a long face, talking of the havoc 
among the Scotch firs. But these west-country 
folks are amazingly superstitious. Johnson’s 
trouble seemed chiefly to arise from the fact that, 

use—— But it’s not worth ting such 
nonsense. And Lord Mortlake dypel kis tea, and 
read his letter. If he had been a professional 
improvisatore, he could hardly have piqued the 
curiosity of his audience more artfully, though in 
his case there was no such design. e countess 
and Lady Julia were simultaneous in asking what 
was the superstition that had been the cause of the 
bailiff’s troubled spirits. 

‘Eh, eh? what’s the good of talking of such 
childish stuff?’ said Lord Mortlake, when he was 
aware of what was required of him. ‘It seems that 
the people hereabouts have a belief that if a great 
tree is blown down it portends a speedy death in 


lp, 
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the owner’s family—that’s all. A sharp charity- 
boy now a days would be ashamed to quote such 
rubbish, and so I told Johnson; a great broad- 
shouldered fellow like him to fetch and carry 
croaking stories of that sort!’ 

‘I have heard something of that kind before, 
among our own 
Caroline, whose soft nature was easily impressed. 

*I never did, said Lord Hythe -humouredly, 
from his side of the table ; ‘and if the notion were 
a correct one, I think a landowner’s position would 
be anything but an enviable one. I suppose. 
though, some fine tree is down—not one of the old 
oaks in the avenue, I hope and trust? A gap 
there would be a sad pity.’ 

His father, still with one eye on his letter, 
replied in a half-peevish tone: ‘Oaks! not at all. 
It’s a useless hollow old sycamore that has fallen— 
a sort of historical tree, though, for there’s some 
tradition, according to Johnson, of a Clare bringi 
home the slip from which it was planted from the 
Crusades—I don’t suppose there’s any truth in the 
story—that big old dead sycamore that stood alone 
in ‘the home plantation, near the pheasantry, and 
—— Bless me, what’s that?’ It was nothing. 
Lady Flavia, who had been listening very 
intently, had dropped her tea-spoon, that was all ; 
but the clatter of the falling silver had startled 
Lord Mertlake. Very few more words were 
devoted to the elegy of the noble old tree. The 
countess had never seen it. Lady Julia had 
observed it, and so had her brother ; but they had 
been quite ignorant that the big sycamore had a 
history. And the most practical remark was that 
of the earl, who briefly observed, that he could not 
bear to see a litter of dead wood lying about amon 
the growing saplings ; and that if the snow left off 
the men should have orders on the following day 
to saw the fallen tree into blocks, and cart the 
timber away. Lady Flavia said never a word. 
The colour had risen to her delicate cheek in one 
great blush when Lord Mortlake had given his 
explanation ; but the tell-tale flush was of short 
duration, and thirty seconds later it would have 
been difficult for the keenest eye to detect any 
sign of emotion in that fair young face, or any 
shadow of trouble in those sunny blue eyes. 

The snow fell fast; not heavily; not in those 
broad massive flakes that build up a drift in an 
hour or two, wherever a bank or a dike affords a 
resting-place for the falling whiteness, but in quick 
small spangles, that chased each other as in s 
and a it all but a to distinguish objects 
with certainty through the dazzling veil a 
pattern was ever varying. All the morning, the 
snow fell, and though the sun made opal gaps 
through the gray clouds towards noon, the bright 
feathery shower never ceased. It was falling, fall- 
ing, like frozen spray from some cold ocean, when 
a Htle female figure glided ghost-like through the 
same disused doorway that had once before proved 
a means of egress to the Lady Flavia Clare. The 
Lady Flavia Clare it was who passed through that 
doorway again, crossed an angle of the lawn, now 
white as the crust of a Twelfth-cake, and 
made her way into the shrubbery, and thence 
towards the wicket that led into the park. There 
were no gardeners about then ; rolling, and sweep- 
ing, and raking were impossible operations in such 
weather; all the industry of the pleasaunce 


r, in Wiltshire,’ said Lady }i 


roofed buildings, where tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits and flowers were vane heedfully protected, 
by moist heat and wrappings, from the nipping 
cold without. There was no chance, therefore, of 


meeting any one in the gardens, 
Yet ‘Lay Flavia went on her errand, whatever 


it a be, almost as cautiously as some 
wary Indian scout whose rous task it is 
to thread the forests, any tree of which, for 


aught he knows, may harbour an enemy in wait 
for his life. Although, in that blinding snow- 
storm, with the hood of her gray cloak closely 
drawn over her head, she had little to fear from 
observation, since it was her wish to hide, she 
paginas no precaution. She had chosen her time 
we Lunch was over. The servants were at 
dinner ; the earl was writing letters ; Lord Hythe 
was deep in the Saturday Review ; and the ladies of 
Harbledown were clustered round the fire, talking 
over some mighty subject of social propriety, a 
visit that could not well be omitted, or the like. 
It was the very moment to be secure from pryi 
eyes. And Lady Flavia was soon out of sight j 
the windows; soon among the eve ns, with 
half an acre of laurel and hollow between her and 
the house. Even then she advanced with circum- 
spection, often stopping to listen, like some hunted 
animal, and then resuming her course, but still 
availing herself of the shelter that the bushes gave, 
and darting forward with bent head, whenever 
there was a gap among the dense shrubs, Even 
when she reached the park, she made a long and 
painful cireuit, plantation by a white 
gate, at a considerable distance from the opening by 
which she had entered it before, under cloud of night. 
Once in the pee sey | fir-wood, where the dusky 
boughs were getting heavy with soft snow, and 
where it was difficult to trace the paths that were 
turned to mere white ribbons, meandering among 
the black-crested trees, Lady Flavia breathed more 
freely. She was safe now, surely. No one was 
likely to pass. Field-labour would not go on, on 
such aday. The village children were at school. 
The keepers were not on duty. She could carry 
out her , unmolested and unseen. It was 
scarcely the Kind of afternoon on which a delicately- 
nurtured girl, so beautiful, so rich, and so high in 
station, might have been expected to be abroad. 
The sun was getting the best of it, for the moment, 
in his struggle with the frost. The white covering 
of the earth was getting very soft, and it clung to 


rt, | the foot that trampled it, wet and clammy. The 


sludgy snow fell with a heavy splash, ever and 
anon, from the fir-trees. The flakes that fell now 
on Lady Flavia’s cloak melted as they fell. It 
was a wretched sloppy thaw ; and the damp cold 
of the day struck a chill to the very marrow of 
those who were exposed to it. 

But this strange girl seemed to be insensible to 
cold or discomfort. She looked up once or twice, 
impatiently, at the strip of sky that was visible 
between the gloomy fir-trees ; but not because the 
falling snow annoyed her; on the contrary, her 
fear was lest the friendly roughness of the weather 
should cease to secure her from observation. She 
went along the winding path with her light tread, 
and her mantle covered with half-melted flakes, 


like some beautiful wood-spirit of German romance. 
More than once she found the track obstructed by 


was concentrated in the long ranges of low glass- 


a cluster of young pines, that had been sna) or 
uprooted by the gale of the previous it and 
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that tay heaped in wild confusion across the 
with white spli protruding spear-like 
i hes. But she made her way 
swiftly and dexterously, over all obstacles, and 


Clare, whose bones were dust long ago, and whose 
lay bah to ts 
under hammer of an np ey of the 
Commonwealth days. There it lay, a huge prostrate 
wreck, a mere heap of rotten touchwood and 

8 fire, wi snow draping it like a pure 
white shroud. The tree had snapped j hove 
the large hollow in its decayed trunk, and the 
stump, s with moss that the snow had 
whitened, which h down like a hoary 
beard, fit for Merlin’s self, yet shewed the gaping 
cavernous space within. 

With an eager cry, Lady Flavia sprang forward 
into the drift, and plunged her hand and arm deep 
down into the hollow of the old tree’s trank—deep 
down, without any heed of snakes or other 
creatures that might resent such an invasion of 
their home. Again and again did she renew her 
search, angrily plucking out the dead leaves, the 
chips of bark, the snow, and the crumbling brown 
dust sprung from decay. Again and again, each 
time more fiercely, more earnestly than before. 
But it was all in vain—all in vain. She withdrew 
her hand at last, with a dull moan of actual 
suffering. The hollow was empty. The portrait 
—the miniature that she had concealed there but 
a few short weeks since—was gone. 

The shock of this discovery seemed to turn her 
to stone. She stood quite quiet and silent, leaning 
on the j remnant of the fallen tree, as if for 
su) cloak had fallen 
bak, and the snow-flakes descended fast on her 
uncovered hi and clung to her raven curls ; but 
she never h them. Her face was as white 
and as motionless as stone, and in her blue eyes, 
bent in meaningless fixity on the ruin of splintered 
wood and half-thawed snow at her feet, was the 
dreamy horror that might lurk in the sad eyes of 
a prophet of woe and evil, brooding over sorrows 

tocome. Her little hands were torn and bruised 

the rough wood, and there was blood trickli 
from a scratch on her white wrist; but she di 
wet drift in whi eet were sinking, or for 


beautiful face. For a long time she 
and then she gave a ~\ = heaving sob—half sob, 
half trembled, but not with cold. ‘Gone! 


She looked quick) the opposite side 
of the fallen ‘tree, Mr attorney-at- 
law, and land-agent to the Earl of Mortlake, was 


-blow. There it by, the | i 
forest monarch, planted by some mythical crusading 


but who was rehabilitated in oe of the 
old man’s favourite niece, Patty, having failed 
to season his gruel to his liking. All our fates 
are linked together. If George Gup 
Farm had been less capricious as to the inheritor 
of his savings and acres, Mr Hart would hardly 
have encountered Lady Flavia Clare in such a 
place on such a day. 

Mr Hart looked very damp, and cold, and 
miserable. He carried an umbrella; but he had 
forgotten his goloshes, and his feet were wet, and 
his fingers stiff, and his nose was pinched and blue. 
He was a light-haired dapper little man, and those 
light-haired dapper little men seem to feel cold 
the most. He was shivering in his sodden boots. 
But he forgot the cold for the moment as he saw 
his dead patron’s daughter in that spot, in such 
weather, and souiliaa bie strange conduct. Her 
words he could not overhear; but as she stood with 
her head uncovered, reckless of the snow, marble 
white, with a gesture of os wretchedness 
such as no tragedian living could feign, the attorney 
was struck dumb like one of those who, according 
to old Grecian belief, met a nymph in the woods, 
and were palsied at the sight of her fatal loveliness. 
But if Mr Hart did not speak, at least, like the 
parrot in the fable, he thought the more. What 
was the meaning of all this? It was queer, very 
queer. But the lawyer, a shrewd little man as far 
as his narrow orbit stretched, and habitually 
suspicious, had always been privately of opinion 
that there was something odd, something uncanny, 
to use a word that has no direct equivalent in 
southern speech, about the late earl’s daughter. 

But Mr Hart could hardly help doubting the 
testimony of his own eyes, so instantaneous was 
the transition from the iring, sorrow-stricken. 
attitude to one of ladylike ease. As if at the 
bidding of an enchanter, the fair face before him 
had lost its expression of grief and pain, the blue 
eyes were full of innocence and candour, and the 
soft bloom stole back to the cheek that had looked 
so wan and white with wrath and sorrow but a 
moment before. There was no start of self- 
betrayal, no flinching. The clear blue eyes did 
not even in rise of encountering 
those of the roman” y Flavia was always 
affable. She gave Mr Hart exactly such a bow of 
civil recognition as he would have received from 
her had he met her in company with her kinsfolk, 
in the main avenue of the park—no more, and no 
less. It was not a bow deprecatory, it was not a 
bow defiant ; it was a mere ladylike inclination 


and little head, and off Mr 
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There was another , almost parallel to the 
one which Lady Flavia had followed, which crossed al 
the clearing where the sycamore had stood. In 8 
this path was the lawyer. There was nothing 
soon she stood im the mossy clearmg, now ankle- | peculiarly wonderful in the fact that Mr Hart b 
deep in snow, where the great old sycamore had | should be found where he was, though probably I 
_ did not cross the plantations half-a-dozen times 8 
n the course of a year. But he did occasionally t 
raverse them when business took him to the out- 
y been sent for in a hurry to draw a sic’ 
farmer’s will—Mr Guppy's will it was, a venerable 
agriculturist, yeoman, bachelor, and valetudinarian, : 
who was failing in real earnest at last, and who 
: had just made a new will in favour of a nephew | : 
kicked out of the cob-walled farmhouse long ago, | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
rain as the streaks in the clouds widened, that 
beat upon her unprotected head and her pale 
low as the ripple of a summer brooklet. ‘ Mis- 
fortunes do not come alone. Gone! The picture 
is gone—stolen. It is the first sign of the ere 
that waits on wicked deeds. It is the beginning 
of the end. 
As she said this, a slight sound reached her. 
her. eyes met, 


day. 
better home, since the 
lavia 


weather 
in her ingenuous manner ; 
iled as she shook the snow from her curls, and 


quence ; becoming 
mixed with sleet and rain. But the high-born 
heiress at his side walked on with perfect unconcern, 
and never seemed to care, as she struck across the 


more 


k in such a manner as to avoid being 
rom the windows of the house, that her feet 
sank at every step in the soft snow and half- 
co ed water. 

‘Mr Hart,’ she said, ‘I wanted particularly to 
see you, and I was thinking of sending a note to 
ask you to call. I really want your advice—about 
that property my poor father left me, in Leicester- 
shire os Sussex—was it not? I am soshamefull 
ignorant of business matters; but you oon 
about it—do you not ?” 

Mr Hart, who was coughing as he stumbled 
through the drifts, made answer readily enough : 
© Yes, Lady Flavia, I think I may say I know 
the main facts. I have never been in Leicester- 
shire, nor, indeed, strictly speaking, had I the 
management, under the late lamented earl, of 
either property, though in my lord’s confidence 
here. But I once went to Cupley Lees to consult 
about improvements with Mr Sutton the steward. 
A fine property of your ladyship’s, but rather 
under-rented ; would bear ten shillings an acre 
added to the rent, I’m certain. Beg a ar eu 
but are you aware that the hood of your ladyship’s 


‘Thank you,’ said Lady Flavia, with one of her 
ringing laughs, as the attorney rather awkwardl 

her to replace the hood over her black 

curls, ‘I hardly knew it had fallen off. But that 

Leicestershire estate—I believe there are coal-mines, 

complica things, poor peop. 
have uire to do them any 

deal more. I wish, Mr Hart, you would be 

kind enough to read over the papers and explain 

them tome. I shall want an agent, you know, to 

both properties—Lord Mo: e lets me do 

as I like, even now, and so do the trus if 

you would not mind the trouble, I should ve 


much prefer your managing the estates for me, 


So she ran on. The attorney almost forgot his 
wet feet, almost forgot the unpleasant sensation 
caused by the melted snow that had lodged between 
his cravat and coat-collar, and was now trickling 
down his neck, in the prospect before him. 


seen 


He | a deep growl like the roll of 


a many hundreds a year, besides jobs con- 
tingent on such an intment. Moreover, Mr 
bewitched. Vi 


tone that she adopted; but she contrived to im- 
meee: Oe attorney more with a sense of the awful 
i between them than the starchest and 
stiffest-backed of dowagers could have done. It 
was Mary Queen of Scots condescending to confide 
in scrivener her od 
now they were at the side-gate ) 
smiles, tumed u Ebenezer Hart, gentleman, 
and said: ‘ By by, Mr Hart, it would be as 
well not to mention my being in the park on this 
snowy day, as it might make the countess uneasy. 
I never catch cold’—here she laughed with a 
wicked enjoyment of her escort’s sorry plight—‘ but , 
dear Lady Mortlake would be alarmed lest I should 
come to harm by my imprudence. I’m sure I need 
not add more.” And she bowed to the lawyer, 
opened the gate, and was gone before Mr Ebenezer 
could assure her that he was discretion itself, 
and that her ladyship’s escapade should be kept 


rofoundly secret. And then the ctant 
‘or Cupley Lees and Melshot Friars home 
to drink hot drinks and sit before the His 
lips, for the time, were sealed. 
Half an hour later, Lady Flavia Clare, ristling 


in a blue dress, and 
| i kling in the firelight, came 
rustling down to the pags in the south 
drawing-room. e was in childishly high _ 
and laughed her gayest laugh when her ti 
Caroline gently reproached her with her unaccount- 
able preference for solitude. 

ennyson ever since lunch—the Idylls, 
you know—and I could not tear myself away from 
the book till I knew what had become of poor old 
Merlin. P like Tennyson’s is new to me ; we 
used to read ine’s tiresome hexameters at the 
convent. How wretchedly cold and dark the day 
looks, to be sure !’ 

She took her seat on a low footstool on the 
rug, and ag arms round Leo’s 
tawny nec e great was in a Srna 
cones on that day. He had been restless for 
hours. He had given a long melancholy whini 
cry, @ howl at once fierce mournful, about 
an hour before, just at the time when a gray- 
cloaked slender had glided in, unobserved, 
at the convenient side-door that opened on the 
er. And now, as Lady Flavia threw herself 

ide him, and patted him, the noble brute gave 

smothered thunder, 
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the ‘Bless stars, Lady Flavia! You will get| was to be agent for Cupley Lees and Melshot 
sed, shockingly wet! O dear me! such a day as this!’ | Friars, and in behalf of a young lady who was 
In stammered the lawyer. likely to leave all business details to her prime 
ng I really think I had | mimister. The offer was tantamount to a promise 
art | 
1e3 | 8 
at~ But to this ing Mr Hart wo y no means | with any one whom even iality could compare 
consent. Gallantry and combined to| with his dead client’s daughter, never with her 
yA forbid the deserting of a lady in a wood, in the | equal in grace and in that nameless charm that 
dle snow ; and he insisted on escorting Lady Flavia, tape po This 
n, with his umbrella, at least as far as the garden- | extraordinary girl had the rarest of all powers—she 
ho gate of Harbledown. Lady Flavia had not the | could be frank and friendly without any fear lest 
0. | the less gracious in acceptance profi familiarity. i er winning sweetness, 
he civility. She walked very composedly beside Mr | Hart always felt the existence of the social gulf 
“d Hart, who held his caieiiadinen a small one, | that separated the village rp al from the earl’s 
es only meant to accommodate one person—exclusively | daughter. She was kind and almost pla in the 
ry | over Lady Flavia, and got terribly wet in conse- 
or 
ly | 
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and his lip curled and shewed the glistening 
white teeth, 


head, and forced him to look up in her face. e 
lionlike brute growled again. Then his red glow- 
ing eyes quailed before the utter fearlessness of the 
blue eyes that looked at them, and as the d 
shrunk down, cowed, and licked the small hand o 
his conqueror in token of subjection, the girl 
patted him with contemptuous kindness. 
*Poor Leo!’ she said; and then Lady Julia 

asked in dismay how her cousin had been so 
unlucky as to hurt her hand and get that scratch 
on her rounded white arm ; and these trifling mis- 
were smilingly accounted for by a stumble 
and a fall narrowly — and there was an en 
of the matter. Lord Hythe said never a word. 
But it so happened that he, and he alone, could 
estimate the enthralling influence which the Lau- 
reate’s verses must have exercised over his kins- 
woman. He alone, from the window of the 
library, had seen the erect female form 
steal, wraithlike, from the sheltering laurels, and 
& veins the fast-falling snow towards the side- 

oor of the house. He had seen it, nor had he ever 
for an instant doubted its identity. But Lord 
Hythe, a3 he stood with a grave face, listening to 
Lady Flavia’s careless prattling, said never a word, 
He kept her secret unasked. 


OUR REGIMENTALS. 


Rep or gules has, as our readers most likely 
know, been the principal colour, ‘the tincture of 
the field’ of the arms of England since the days of 
the Norman Conquest ; and so, by. all the laws of 
‘ armorie,’ red has been, or should have been, at 
least, during that time the chief colour of the 
royal livery. Antiquaries tell us that to the cir- 
cumstance of red being the royal colour par excel- 
lence in the reign*of Henry II., and to fox-hunting 
being then privil as a ‘royal sport, we owe 
> ‘pink’ sported by all fox-hunters from time out 


We do not, however, find mention of red or of 
any other ss colour in very ancient times in 
the battle-field. The warrants for raising men for 
the king’s service, issued from time to time to the 
sheriffs of counties, during the reigns of the Tudors 
and Plantagenets, provide for each man having a 
suit of clothes, but the colour is never specified. 
Most probably, it varied in different parts of Eng- 
land. The ‘ Lincoln m’ of Nottingham and 
Lincolnshire is too well known to need mention ; 
while the duffel gray, which even within the last 
fifty years was the colour of all home-spun 
ments in the south and west of England, though it 
has not been sung, like the former, was probably 
still more common. A letter respecting the raising 
of men in the north, for the queen’s service, in the 
reign of the first Mary, directs that they be clothed 
‘in whyte, with redde crosses on ye arme in ye olde 
maner, for such my lordes deeme moste fyt.’ An 
order in a previous reign had directed that all men 
og Mog to ye battayle’ should wear a cross of 

t rge on their arm, under threat of various 
ins and penalties. In the following reign of 
Blizabeth, we find men Ire- 


raised for service in 


land are to be clad in a ‘sadde greene or russet? 
although the horsemen are to wear red cloaks 
without sleeves, reaching to the knee, with doublets, 
hosen, &c., of the same. A warrant of the thirty- 
sixth year of the reign of H: VILL, directs ‘ the 
Body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard’ to be clothed 
in a manner almost identical with that still worn 
by them on state occasions. 

Of the gay doublets affected by the Cavaliers, 
the half-armour of the Ironsides, said to have 
given rise to the slang phrase ‘lobster,’ as applied to 
a soldier, and of the buff jerkins and iron casques 
of Cromwell’s wan toads need not here speak. 
Some time after the ration—namely, in 1674 
—we find the Foot Guards, or at least their ser- 
geants and privates, clad in gray, and the drummers 
in purple. Grose, in an appendix to his Military 
Antiquities, gives an account by an eye-witness of the 
regiments in the camp at Putney Heath in Octo- 
ber 1694. The three regiments of Foot Guards are 
here represented as wearing red—the 1st Regiment, 
faced with blue; the 2d, or Cole Streme, with 

n ; and the 3d, with white ; the officers being 

istinguished by white scarfs, or sashes, worn, as 

now, over the left shoulder, and frin 
colour of the regimental facings. 


e Holland 
ment, now the Buffs, are described as wearing 

faced with flesh-colour ; the Queen’s Regiment, 
then known as Kirk’s Lambs, and now the 2d Foot, 
are described as clad in red faced with sea-green ; 
while the Lord Admiral’s Maritime Regiment, the 
original nucleus of the Royal Marines, 
ap coated in yellow with red linings. 

rom this time, red a to have become the 
colour of the uniform of both Horse and Foot. 
There was, however, one exception—the present 
10th Foot, who were clad in blue faced with red 
for some years after their formation. The broad- 
brimmed cavalier hats, with looped-up sides, had 
now become fairly cocked-hats ; and the ample- 
skirted red coats, long flap waistcoats, and 
curious-shaped cloth caps of the grenadiers, or the 
three-cornered hats worn by other troops during 
the reigns of the first two Georges, must be familiar 
to most of our readers. 

Regiments, which were first numbered towards 
the end of the reign of George IL, having been 
previously distinguished Wy the names of their 
colonels, differed now chiefly by their facings and 
lace. Yellow facings—we presume, a remnant of 
the Stuart days—were most common, and, in fact, 
are so still in the line. Some corps, however, 
affected peculiar colours. When General Manners 
raised the present 56th, in 1756, he chose a kind of 
reddish-plum colour, then known as Pompadour, 
and which, we believe, in some manufactories is 
still known by the same name, although a lady- 
friend assures us it ought properly to be applied to 
a species of blue—a wholly different colour. This 


was found too perishable, and General Manners | 


applied for the royal facings (dark blue); dis- 
appointed in this, he chose purple, which is still 
worn by the regiment, and cannot now be distin- 
guished from the dark blue, or rather blue-black, 
which has come to be considered as the royal 
colour. In like manner, the 66th Regiment, when 
first raised, wore a of bright gosling-green, also 
a new and fashionable colour at the time, which 
had likewise to be given up from its want of 
permanency. The 6th Regiment wore deep Fomeres 
and the 35th bright orange facings, until within the 


with the | 


i 
pray take care, love!” crie y Mortlake | u 
in alarm; and Lord Hythe spoke angrily to the nm 
dog. But Lady Flavia merely laughed, as she put e 
her little hands on either side of the animal’s huge : 
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-cavalry regiments during the early part of the 


the of which was occupied by a small 
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last thirty years. Sky-blue was a favourite facing 
with many of the foreign regiments in our pay, but 
is now worn by the 97th and one or two militia 
regiments only. The prettiest facing we have 
ever seen is the Kentish, or stone-gray, worn b 

the regiments of Kent militia. We do not know if 
it was ever worn by any line regiment. Blue, and 
in some cases y,* with endless varieties of 
facings and lace, were adopted by some of the light 


reign of George III. 

We are apt to look with ridicule on the anti- 
quated costumes of a hundred years ago; but it is 
certain that the ample-skirted coats and waistcoats, 
and woollen breeches and hose, when accompanied 
by good flannel underclothing, as in some regiments 
they were, placed the soldier in a better condition 
for the field than he often was in after-years ; 
in fact, England has hardly ever had a force in a 
more satisfactory sanitary condition (all things 
considered) than the British contingent in the Low 
Countries during some of the severe winters of the 
Seven Years’ War. Towards the close of the last 
century, the absurdities of military costume greatly 
increased. Among the costumes of the ous 
wi ings ; reen, with scarlet facings ; 
tine, yellow, with red facings. 

e wonder what the Volunteers of the present day 
would say to such a ‘ get-up,’ especially when com- 
bined with tight and cocked-hats as 
large as a modern umbrella. The regulars were not 
a whit behind in folly. Many years ago, we were 
honoured with the acquaintance of an old officer 
who had served throughout the late war, and who 

d what was then, we presume, the rare 
accomplishment of being an artist, of powers far 
above the ave of amateurs. We have passed 
many an ble hour in looking over our friend’s 
old portfolios, filled with sketches of scenes of half 
a century before. One we well remember. It was 
a scene near the south coast, taken about ’95 or ’96, 


0 oons watering their horses. They 
4 a party of the late 22d 
Dragoons, then in the great camp near Poole. 
The men were in gray jackets, faced with crimson, 
the waists of which were certainly not three 
inches below their armpits; their powdered 
heads and neatly-tied queues surmounted by 
enormous helmets of the old Roman shape ; while 
their lower extremities were clad in tights and 
short black gaiters, like the portraits of the estim- 
able Mr Pickwick, with the addition of huge 
spurs. The officer was distinguished by long boots. 

he horses, too, stout little had their manes 
th ; and their tails ‘docked, in the cruel 
method then sometimes practised. A greater 
burlesque of military uniform could not have been 
ae Again, in the accounts of the expedition 
to North Holland in 1799, we read of a draft of 
fine young men, chiefly from the Sussex militia, 
who were attached as a light battalion to the 35th 
Regiment. They were dressed in tight red jackets ; 
huge bear-skin caps, of the kind which had been 
not long — by the grenadier companies of 
regiments ; white leather breeches ; and long boots 
or gaiters, we forget which. No wonder the unfor- 


were, we believe, worn by the 


tunate recruits were knocked up, when they 

attempted light-infantry manoeuvres in such a 

cotaent among the interminable sand-hills of the 
elder. 

Early in the present century, thi: t rather 
hair-powder and queues in 1808. The Peninsular 
experiences produced, at least for a time, a certain 
improvement ; but the absurdities in dress of the 
days of the Regency bore fruit in the army long 
after. Who does not remember the huge stocks 
tightened almost to strangulation ; the short-waisted 
coats ; the heavy shakos (generally mounted when 
the men had most work to perform), and endless 
other follies, now happily no more. On foreign 
stations, some of these eccentricities were carried 
still further. It is not forty years since, that 
the late General Sir G. T. Walker, then commander- 
in-chief at Madras, was obliged to issue an order 
forbidding the practice of certain European officers 
of wearing ‘long ringlets and side-combs in their 
hair on parade,’ 

We must, in conclusion, say a few words on the 
uniforms worn by particular branches of the service. 
The Royal Artil ery have, we believe, always worn 
the blue, faced with red, as at present. The Royal 
Engineers at first wore scarlet, faced with black, 
which was subsequently changed to the present 
garter-blue velvet facing. 

The rifle uniform was first adopted by the 60th 
in 1794, being copied, we suppose, from some of 
the German or French emigrant regiments taken 
into our pay about that time. If its invisibility is 
its chief recommendation, as it was, we believe, 
originally considered, our experience is certainl: 
against it. From what we have seen in the field, 
we believe it is, under most circumstances, as con- 
spicuous at a distance as the much-abused red, if 
not even more so. 

The Highland costume was first worn by the 
independent companies raised for service in 
Highlands in the reign of George II., and who were 
formed into a regiment of ten companies, now 42d 
Highlanders, in 1739. With the exception of a 
greater increase of feathers in the bonnet, it appears 
to have remained without material a, the 
newspapers of 1795, we read that the Gordon 

iment of Fencibles, then encam in Kent, 
were ordered to London for His Majesty’s inspec- 
tion, the king never having seen a Highland corps ; 
and that their arrival caused great curiosity, as no 
troops in the Highland garb had been seen in 
the metropolis for more than fifty years. In the 
following year, too, the authorities being under the 
impression (certainly not simce borne out in India) 
that the kilt and bonnet were unsuited for tropical 
service, directed that they be taken away from the 
Highland regiments then proceeding to the West 
Indies, and that in lieu thereof, each man receive 
two pair white linen trousers and a flat-crowned, 
broad-brimmed, black felt hat. The effect must, 
we should think, have been singular to behold. 
The Highland dress in its full glory has, however, 
been worn since in all of the world, where 
there has been work to be done or honour to be 
gained. Trews, in the shape of tartan trousers, are 
now worn by some regiments instead of the kilt, 
and by all Hig corps in undress. The 

riginal trews, or truis, as worn by 


* French gray jackets 
present 17th Lancers as late as 1820. 


gentlemen a century ago, appear to have a 
sort of tartan trouser and stocking woven in one, 
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and fitting tight to the shape of the leg. The only 
regiment by whom they were worn in this 
was, we the Alpine Fencibles,’ w: 
were disembodied at the peace of 1802. 

In 1811, two regi Greeks were raised in 

Tonian for service in the Mediter- 

ranean, and who were clad in Greek, or rather full 
Albanian costume, which thus, until the end of 
the ‘war, figured in the British ranks. Closely 
resembling this costume in many particulars is the 
Zouave dress recently adopted for the West India 
regiments, and which, as a few of these men are 
sent from time to time to the Schools of Musketry, 
may occasionally be seen in England. It is very 
picturesque, and well suited to the wearers. 

Of the dress now worn by our army and Volun- 
teers, we will only add, that it is far more comfort- 
able than that which preceded it, and that, although 
it is often denied, we believe rears English 
military costumes to be to the full as tasteful as 
the majority of those worn in the continental 
armies. 


A NIGHT IN A GLACIER. 


among ordi tourists ‘to see Switzer- 
land in the winter ;’ and nothing is more disa 
pointing than its fulfilment. To see Switzerland 
then is just what you cannot do ; all that is visible 
is one vast sheet of blinding snow, unrelieved by 
a particle of colour; and the view is not even 
d—it is simply monotonous. However, in 
April 1864, I made the iment of choosi 
month, instead of Angus 
for a mountaineering ramble; and having been 
weather-bound at least half-a-dozen times, in 
various places, found myself in the same miserable 
redicament, at the Hospice of the Great St 
Roened, It was terribly wearisome work. We 
had exhausted all our small-talk, had discussed 
all the celebrated passages of the Alps, from 
that of Hannibal with his vin ets to 
worked t jano to deat Pp erisive 
waltzes ; had elicited 


Though the unusually large fall of snow in 
the winter of 1863-64 made mountain climbi 


4 
5 


There was no time to be 
Abandoning their usual costume for a dress more 
suited to do battle with the elements, four of the 
‘fathers’ were soon ready to start, two o 
i ks of visions, one bearing a 


which to cut steps, if necessary, in the ice. Just 
as they were leaving, it was discovered that the 
last-named implement had a crack in its handle, 
which would most probably cause it to break short 
off when brought into active service; and as some 
delay would be caused by fitting a fresh handle, 
Pere Christophe, to whose cordial politeness few 
travellers are not indebted, came to ask for the 
loan of my axe for the day. ‘Perhaps, however, 
he said, ‘as monsieur is used to glacier expedi- 
tions, he would like to accompany us in our search, 
and so to his axe himself ?’—a proposal with 


p- | Which I eagerly closed, Ps that my prepara- 


tions should not delay them above five minutes. 
The messenger arrived at eight in the morn- 

ing ; and in less than half an hour afterwards, we were 

making our way over the lake on the Italian side 


of the pass. Twoof the renowned dogs were with | 


us; but their proceedings did not confirm the idea 
which had long 
mind by the well-known print of a St Bernard 
dog, with a bottle of wine and a basket of food 
round its neck, scratching away the snow under 
which a wayfarer was su to lie buried. For 

by the monks, in nowise adapted; their 
function, and a most im t one it is, is to find 
the direct 
unrivalled. Fortunately, the frosts been very 
severe, so that we were able to tramp cheerily over 
the crisp snow, instead of having to undergo the 
fatigue of sinking up to our knees at every step. 
But probably the poor fellows down below wished 
that the frost had been lighter, and our walk 
heavier. The scene was grand in its wildness. 


pass-| Huge clouds hung along the mountain-sides 


at our feet, now whirling boisterously, now creep- 
ing sullenly along; 
snow with blindi into our 
faces, produced on ears and nose a tingli 
terribly suggestive of frost-bites. It was he my 
M. Christophe said, for the fathers themselves to 
out in search of travellers; the latter 


been produced on my childish | 


up and down the pass, when it is — 


y 
waited at the house of refuge near the Cantine, or — 
that near St Remy, and a servant was sent down © 


with a 
it, where search must be made in different 


irections, it was of advantage to have three orfour | 
bing | people with local knowledge to join in it. Besides, 


the ition was a relief to the ordinary mono- 
tony of convent life ; though the kindness of English 
travellers had done much for the comfort of the 
brethren, in supplying them with musical instru- 


ments, books, similar means of recreation. 
The circumstances under which the Prince of 


to lead them up ; but in cases like the | 
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| tzevllee who cross in summer must have 1 
noticed a line of stout posts about ten or ] 
twelve feet high, which are placed on the } 
most elevated points of the path, so that their ‘ 
summits, which the snow rarely reaches, may i 
time posts were entirely covered, and it was 
not without great difficulty that the man who ' 
brought the news had been able to find his wa ’ 
| 7 
| 
ic an axe, WILD | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
onium, and blundere es marches | 
on the organ—when, early on the third morning, | 
two momentous events occurred. In the first place, | 
the weather had become suddenly fine ; and in the | | 
second, the news had arrived that a party of Italian | 
wood-carvers had reached St Remy, on their 
age to the Rhone Valley, and that two of their 
number had left the main body on the previous 
evening, avowing their intention of making their 
way toa hut, in summer 
as a dairy for the supply o ospice, and 
— the night there. nis hut, however, had 
visited that morning, and found to be unten- 
anted ; and as the traces of the two wanderers 
had been obliterated by the snow during the 
night, the messenger had been sent forward to | 
obtain assistance in the search for them. 
singularly easy m 1€ pas autumn on c | 
was ascended by more than seventy tourists in 
passes 
oose snow WhiC e sun not yet been | 
powerful enough to solidify by regelation. Most 
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Wales sent them their piano, were curious enough. 
He had bought one of the dogs, which, being quite 
young and very fat, was given into the charge of 
a to carry down. The man stupidly let 
it fall, and it was killed on the spot. e Prince 
(this was some time ago) burst into tears, and was 
almost inconsolable ; but the monks, on hearing of 
the loss, sent another dog, which the Prince received 
while at Martigny ; when he reached Paris, he 


. forwarded, as a royal acknowledgment for the gift, 


one of ianofortes, which has the 
great cheerer eir winter evenings, on 
which they set no small store. 

Pleasantly chatting after this fashion, my friend 
beguiled the way to the House of Refuge, which 
we reached before ten o'clock, and where we 
found collected about five-and-twenty people, 
waiting to be led up to the Hospice. ving 
them in of one of the monks, we pro- 
ceeded along the valley where the vacherie o 
the Hospice is situa’ towards the Col de 
la Fenétre, in search of the man and woman 
who were missing. It appeared that they were 
natives of the Val de Lys, which descends from 
Monte Rosa towards Italy, and the inhabitants of 
which have, from time immemorial, held them- 
selves aloof from all communication with their 
neighbours, and have formed of their little 
community a sort of nation within a nation, 


at them was a problem which required all our 
skill and all our strength for its solution. 
He had come to where the glacier joined the rocks 
over which our when his 
rogress was stop ry a bergschrund or deep chasm 
atc a nearly Pp greg wall of rock on one 
side, a ice inclined at an 
e of probably sixty-five degrees. On reachi 
ne, we could see the fugitives about fity. took 
below us, and were relieved by the assurance that 
they were neither of them seriously injured, ex: 
by the cold, which had made them unable to do 
anything to extricate themselves. It was evident 
that nothi — be done from > side of the 
rocks, so we made our way as quickly as possible 
along the side of the oye papa to cross on to 
the glacier. This involved a long detour ; but the 
hrund was too wide to be jumped, and far 
too steep to be scaled, while the insecurity of the 


f | snow-bridges over it was a At last we 


found one that seemed solid, M. istophe 
led the way upon it boldly, but had scarcely reached 
the middle, when it suddenly broke down ; and but 


for the rope—that + protection of mountaineers 
—he would have very little chance of seeing 
the Hospice again. As it was, I was the chief 
sufferer, for I happened to be second in line, and 


had my waist (round which the rope was tied in 
a slip-knot) reduced to wasp-like pareen by the 


to which a native of Alagna or St Martin | jerk of a man of fourteen stone in front, and 
would have no more -chance of being admitted | the coun ing strain which my rear-rank man 


by marriage, than a reformer of the franchise 
would of being 
Club. So we disco that the 
sheep, presuming on their fortunate accident o 
birth, had been sneering at the others as having 
been ‘raised’ in the country of crétins and lean pigs, 
and had excited such a storm of abuse about tress 
ears, that, finding themselves only two to twenty, 
they had beaten a retreat, and decided to sleep at 
the cow-hut. At this we arrived in about half an 
hour; but it was evident that it had not been 
tenanted for some weeks by anything but marmots, 
of which we saw a couple scudding along with that 
awkward mixture of scratch and sh which is 
their ordinary mode of locomotion. From here we 
each made casts, to use the hunting i 
different directions, ially trying 

lay on the leeward side of rocks, and on which 
therefore, any tracks might not have been effaced 
by the night’s snow. A diabolical yell, which was 
the result of an attempt to imitate the jédel of the 
Oberland guides, met with no human response, but 
was taken up, as it seemed, by a chorus of imps in 
the = of the mountain ; and by the multiply- 
ing echoes so common in Switzerland, was carri 

on from crag to crag, till it a to be lost 
only at the top of the valley. We fixed on a point 
about a mile off at which to reunite, as what was 


snow in the lower part of the valley would be ice | i 


higher up, and would probably be crossed by cre- 
vasses, anne which it would be 
singly, and without the protection of the rope. 
Presently there came a shout from the extreme left 
of our quartett, and we saw the young marronnier 
(that is, a half-fledged monk or deacon) standing on 
the top of some rocks, and indulging i i 
contortions and gesticulations, which we interpreted 
as a summons for our help ; and when we reached 
him, he wanted it badly enough, for right before 
him were the objects of our search ; but to get 


elected a member of the Carl- | hastil 


phrase, in 
laces which | refused 


teracting 

forthwith put on behind. At last we crossed, and 

ily made our way to the scene of action. I 
have estimated the angle of the ice-wall at sixty- 
five degrees, and tremendous as that inclination 
is, I believe [ have rather understated it, though, as 
my clinometer was left behind, I could only compare 
it mentally with the well-known ice- on the 
Strahleck, which seemed about fifteen degrees less. 
Our rope was about ten feet too short to reach the 
bottom, so the axe was brought into requisition to 
cut steps for that distance, and to carve out a 1 
which should — us secure hand-hold as w 
This done, we let down the rope; but the man’s 
fingers were so benumbed with the night’s 
sure, that he was unable to tie it round his wife ; 
and though she offered to attach it to him first, he 

to be drawn up until after her. be ee vt 
tilio seemed rather misplaced, as it involved the 
descent of one of our number; but you cannot 
argue with a man who has t the night in the 
heart of a glacier ; so the lightest of =P. 
m. the piercing co! was beginning to 

the better of us, and which was so benumbing, 


ed | cutting the five-and-fifty steps for the descent was 


a rather formidable task. 


as the snow which had so nearly formed her col 


go 


lips, which she had involuntarily bitten through 
in that night’s agony. Her large Italian eyes 
seemed -fascinated by the wall of snow at which 
she glared; and even now, when rescue was 
certain, she could only burst into a flood of tears, 
and repeatedly ejaculate ‘Gerettet!’ (Saved!) 
having again sunk into the crouchi ition 
from which the question as to the rope roused 


her. The tears indeed gave relief to the heart 


nave | 
or 
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> | The appearance of the girl's face—she was , 
| n the memory. It was white—almost as white 
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over which a shadow of a terrible death had for 
long hours been brooding. The shortness of our 
rope caused the only difficulty in the ascent ; 
but we managed to hew out a sort of stage on the 
ice at which we could rest with her, while the two 
younger monks carried the rope to the top, and 
then completed her restoration to the upper day. 
The husband’s ascent was rather harder of, achieve- 
ment, as his chilled limbs made him as helpless as 
a child in arms, without reducing his weight in the 
same proportion ; but after some awkward slips, it 
was managed ; and having refreshed the inner man, 
we made our way painfully towards the Hospice, 
obliging the husband to in spite of the agony 
which it caused him, as the only means of saving 
his limbs. We then learned that on the previous 
evening they had started for the chflet, the situ- 
ation of which was well known to them, but had 
been completely envel in a cloud of thick mist 
which risen from valley, and had obscured 
their way ; that after numerous turnings, they had 
decided, just before darkness came on, to make 
their way up the St Bernard Valley, knowing that 
in time they must come to the Hospice, but that 
actually mistaken for it the valley leading 
up to the Col de la Fenétre, which is nearly at 
right angles to the other, and had come upon the 
bergschrund at a po where there was fortunately 
a huge cornice of snow. On this they must have 
unwittingly walked, as they believed, for many 
yards, when it —? gave way with that terrible 
ing sound at which most explorers of the great 
ice-world have shuddered once or twice in their 
lives. Fortunately, an immense mass of snow gave 
way, and its bulk broke their fall, and saved them 
from being dashed with fatal violence against the 
rocks, ey were warmly clad, and had the 
to keep in motion during nearly the whole 
night, performing an evolution corresponding to 
the goose-step of the Volunteers, as they not 
change their ground in the darkness. 

When the gray morning shewed that there was 
no possibility of their extricating themselves, and 
the snow fell, which they knew would hide their 
track, the husband sank down in despair, saying : 
‘Nun bedeckt mich mein Grabtuch’ (Now my 
shroud is covering me)—and two hours of inaction 
were sufficient to allow the cold to seize his hands 
and feet. It was curious to observe how, as we 
gleaned the story from husband and wife, each 
praised the other’s endurance, and depreciated his 
or her own. They had only been married at Gresson- 
nay St Giacomo four days before, and were on their 
way to the celebrated wood-carving manufactory at 
Freyburg. We had nearly reached the Hospice, 
fonker Ted hard work in helping our friend to 
walk, and in beating his fingers smartly to restore 
circulation, when the girl, who had refused our aid 
en route, suddenly gave a shriek, and fainted away. 
The cause of this had not to be sought for long. 
Our path had led us close by the Morgue, in which, 
as is well known, the rarity of the air preserves the 
corpses so thoroughly, that they retain for years the 
appearance of only recent death. There, placed 
upright against the wall, is the Shastly row ; and 
one figure—that of a woman with a child in her 
arms—is ially noticeable for having preserved 
not only the features, but even the expression 
which marked the last 


ony of despair. To see 
these, you must gene 


y wait some moments 


before your eyes get accustomed to the dim light 


in which they are; but on this ion, the glare 
reflected from the snow threw the whole interior 
of the charnel-house into full view, and the revul- 
sion of feeling was too much for the poor girl, who 
had so narrowly escaped a similar fite. She was 
borne into the Hospice, and soon recovered ; and 
on the following morning, both were able to resume 
their journey, though it was feared by the monks, 
who had had large experience of frost-bites, that 
one of the man’s fingers would be sacrificed. They 
were profuse in their itude, and left, deter- 
mined that the superiority of the inhabitants of 
the Val de Lys over all other Piedmontese, Italians, 
and Savoyards, was not best maintained by spending 
a night in a bergschrund. 


THE KING OAK. 


Tue forest sward was his palace floor, 
And the sky its vaulted roof; 

And around his throne his giant court 
Stood solemnly aloof. 


Young in the past and lawless days 
When Force was right divine, 

And steel-clad fingers griped the blades 
That made a monarch sign ; 


He had known the still long summer heats, 
The wood-dove sweet to hear, 

The insect hum, the fern that reached 

The antlers of the deer. 


He had known grim Winter’s frozen blasts 
The rattling branches’ sound, 

The cold beams of the far-off sun, 

The woods in fetters bound. 


He had loved the soft returning Spring, 
Under whose gentle spell 

The grass sprang up, the leaf came forth, 
White blossom and blue bell. 


With a kingly joy, in winter drear, 
With the storm he wrestled high ; 
But ever he welcomed the herald ray 
That shone when Spring drew nigh. 


It touched the gloss of velvet moss 
Upon the old oak’s breast ; 

It peeped into the squirrel’s haunt, 
And found the thrush’s nest. 


It woke the sprites of fern and flower, 
Whose sleep had lasted long ; 

Dispersed the cloud, let loose the brook, 
And filled the woods with song. - 


Old oak ! long centuries of time 
Hast thou beheld depart ; 

Be they repeated, ere decay 
Shall reach thy mighty heart. 
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